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tiveness I shall not seek to distinguish.    But I shall first

say something of my friends*

" My cousin Bob,1 who had now, after a long absence,
returned to Edinburgh, is the man likest and most un-
like to me that I have ever met. Our likeness was one
of tastes and passions, and, for many years at least, it
amounted in these particulars to an identity* He had
the most indefatigable, feverish mind I have ever
known; he had acquired a smattering of almost every
knowledge and art; he would surprise you by his play-
ing, his painting, his writing, his criticism, his know-
ledge of philosophy, and, above all, by a sort of vague,
disconnected, and totally inexplicable erudition. What
was specially his, and genuine, was his faculty for
turning over a subject in a conversation,2 There was
an insane lucidity in his conclusions; a singular, humor-
ous eloquence in his language, and a power of method,
bringing the whole of life into the focus of the subject
under hand; none of which 1 have ever heard equalled
or even approached by any other talker, I am sure
that he and 1 together have, in a brief, conspectory
manner, turned over the stuff of a year's reading in one
half-hour of talk. He was the most valuable man to
talk to, above all in his younger days; for he twisted
like a serpent changed like the patterns in a kaleido-
scope, transmigrated (it is the only word) from one point
of view to another with a swiftness and completeness
that left a stupid and merely logical mind panting in the
rear; and so, in an incredibly brief space of time, helped
you to view a question upon every side* In sheer

*  The late R. A, M. Stevenson; tu'rfr p, 104 n.

* Cf. *' Talk mid Talkers/* Mt merits **d /Vwtatili, p* 187rginibus Pwrisqw, p. 64*
